Individual Vulnerability
Individuals differ widely in their susceptibility to stress in daily life, reflecting both genetic and developmental influences (cf. Chapter 3). Flexible, extroverted individuals report more symptoms when faced with role conflicts than do more rigid, introverted types (Kahn et al, 1964). In studies of people undergoing life changes, those who remained healthy were emotionally insulated, showed a lack of concern for others, and had little involvement in life affairs as compared with those who became ill (Hinkle, 1974). On the other hand, Kobasa (1979) found that those who did not get ill despite stressful life events had a strong sense of commitment to self, a vigorous attitude to life, and an internal locus of control. It is, as yet, unclear which response is more appropriate. Studies are needed of long-term consequences of different types of reactions to potentially stressful situations.
Other aspects of personal predisposition also may increase an individual's vulnerability to work stress. Type A behavior may be such a factor. This behavior pattern is strongly associated with heart disease (Chapter 7). People who are characterized as Type A have high levels of job involvement and occupational pressure (Friedman and Rosenman, 1971). They also have a strong sense of time urgency, great impatience, and harsh competitiveness, compared with Type B individuals (Jenkins, 1976). Among men and women in white collar jobs, the incidence of heart disease is twice as high for Type A individuals as for Type B individuals; this relative risk is independent of other risk factors such as smoking, diet, and blood pressure (Haynes et al., 1980). Personality factors were also important in reactions of air traffic controllers to occupational stress. Rose et al. (1978) found that air traffic controllers who were extremely conscientious and eager to perform well when first employed tended to show higher rates of "burn out" and distress symptoms than did more typical workers.
In exploring the effects of personality factors on health, it is important to consider that associations with other characteristics may help to explain why seemingly unhealthful behaviors are present. Thus, they may be assets in one context and serious vulnerabilities in another. For example, Type A behavior patterns may result in personal satisfaction, goal attainment, and community respect.
Social Factors Influencing Individual Susceptibilities
Social factors outside work can influence individual reactions to occupational stresses (Levi et al., 1981). For example, poor-quality day care for preschool children may add considerably to the stress experienced by working parents,g acceptable levels of oductivity and cost effectiveness would greatly benefit both industries d workers.gher sick leave and injury rates and may be especially stressful for handicapped workers and in jobs involving risk of injury (Levihysse, S. W., Bacteriophage models of neurotropic virus
